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plains, so that the whole country was at length parcelled up
into small sub-areas within which any hostile movement could
be easily localised and dealt with. By the end of the war all
the main railway lines had been thus converted into defensive
belts, and other blockhouse lines ran for miles across country in
the north-east and east of the Orange River Colony and in the
south-east and west of the Transvaal, as well as in northern and
western Cape Colony, Though never quite impenetrable to
small bands of determined men, they imposed severe limitations
on hostile movement, and rendered possible a systematic
reduction of the country by means of organised drives through
the various enclosed areas.
These drives were executed by mobile forces within the
limits of these areas, with the object not only of penning up
and forcing the surrender or dispersal of hostile bands, but of
putting pressure on the Boer will by the Sweeping off of the
local resources, the destruction of buildings and crops, the
collection of arms and ammunition, and even in certain cases
the wholesale deportation of recalcitrant populations.
The burden of the war thus began to press with increasing
weight and severity on all elements of the Boer people', who,
despite their native stubbornness and lack of education, at
length came to realise the hopelessness of their cause, and to long
for the return of peace even at the cost of their independence.
Nevertheless, as far as the actual course of the campaign
went, the honours of war as between Briton and Boer hung in
even balance up to the very last weeks; and if the former could
point to vast spaces of occupied territory, to enemy attacks
heavily repulsed, to enemy bands dispersed and enemy leaders
driven to seek safety in headlong flight, the latter could claim
that they had time and again broken through their adversaries*
fortified lines, evaded their carefully planned battues, and fallen
upon and annihilated their detachments unckr tried and trusted
leaders, and that at the end all but one or two of their partisan
chiefs were still at large and apparently capable of indefinite
further mischief. How this occurred can best be seen by a
brief glance at the course of the campaign in each of the main
theatres.
In the western Transvaal Delarey, from his lair in the
foothills west of the Magaliesberg, remained active and trouble-
some throughout the whole period. In December 1900 he
inflicted a severe blow on the British at Nooitgedacht, necessi-
tating a punitive campaign against him, which lasted till May
1901, but proved unavailing to evict him from his stronghola,
though it certainly caused him to lie low for several months.
la October he once more took the field but was brilliantly